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Designed by L. B. WILSON, M_D. 


Rochester, Minn. 








A Camera wl 1¢ h may be brought to the microsce« pe with 
turbing the adjustments and as easily disposed of when the operator 


wishes to go on with his visual work 





A Camera having a plate holder which may be easily placed in 
position without disturbing the focus 

A Camera which may be used on its tripod in any position from | 
horizontal to perpe ndi« uiar, whi h makes it available for copying or aly j 
ordinary photography. 





A Camera which may be used with any microscope or may be re | 
moved from its support and used for hand camera purpose | 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND THE STATE the success and stability of this form of s 


Ar a time when world commerce and ©!lely. Universal intelligence requires a 
system of univers: lucatior The field of 


world polities are engaging our attention 


and at a moment when the chief executive the university is the training of 1ders 


s seeking a decision between war and peace, Slence, industry and g t 
little thought is likely to be given to uni- sy leaders I mea . I 
versity policies. Yet this is just the time imagination and insight, of force and ir 
when serious examination of the methods 4&°, of firmness, sympathy and decision of 
and usefulness of the country’s educational character—imen see WI rood to be 
ageneies 18S most opportune and necessary. done, and who are al to carry | rward 
Democracy is a form of society in which Measures \ f public advantage. No society 
people, as a whole, provide for the sta Can eXiIst Will S wer t 
lity of their social organization and the @ d act For rt 
welfare of their posterity through means ™nd and body some n stand 
dictated by common intelligence and their f vs. For lof w 
idopted for the good of all. The univer be don mmu vants tq 
sitv is one of the chief instruments of ed to lor di rs 
mocrac? What are its functions and His IMStl ns Phis 1s 
how can it be enabled to perform them ? of democracy raining 
ers for the g1 st effi mus 
FUNCTION TO TRAIN LEADERS largely by tl nivel i ' 
The university is a definite instrument of quity now we Univers pose 
social organization and development whose best service to the commu! 
duties in a democratic society are clear, 
specifie and easily understood by all intelli- PRESENT CONDESS 
erent citizens. The success of democracy It is commonly said of our universities 
depends upon intelligence as well as upon that they have little or no true 
courage, strength and honesty of purpose. SPp!rit. Of the great number of stu is a 
Because intelligence is a publie function /arge part are Trivi n 
necessary to the existence and stability of a for social prestig L en) 
democracy, the means of securing it must 4vo d work. A large | 
be set up by the publie will. Democracy the first two 
must consciously foster the intelligence of leges belongs to t scl s 
the general public about affairs of common — stu lents in ft 
interest, the intelligence of individuals to ao ¢ al i 
about their respective duties or occupa I 
tions, and the intelligence of the leaders in) must b f 
science, industry and government upon young ! \ tra | 


whom rest in especial degree and manner 
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pay a staff of capable teachers or to give 
the present faculties conditions favorable to 
self-improvement. Between teaching and 
serimping the university man finds little 
time for thinking. 

In one state during the last fifteen years 
the university attendance has increased 
twice as fast, the arts college attendance 
four times as fast, and the attendance in 
publie high schools eight times as fast, as 
the population. Although the state pos- 
Sesses widespread fertility of soil together 
with great mineral resources, the increase 
in wealth has scarcely kept pace with the 
growth of the university. These facts indi- 
cate that the state can not long offer higher 
education worthy of the name, free to all 
comers. Higher education that is worth 
while ean be given only by capable men who 
are well trained, thoroughly interested in 
their work and well enough paid to enable 
them to keep themselves mentally and 
physically fit. This is as true of university 
teaching as it is of railroading, mechanical 
trades, ditch-digging or war—and the prin- 
ciple is recognized in all those occupations. 

In the state above referred to the funds 
supplied to the university have not in- 
creased with the growth of the institution 
or even with the growth of taxable prop- 
erty. Except in some professional schools 
which have higher fees, the student pays 
one fifth (more or less of the cost of his 
instruction. The hundreds of thousands of 
dollars supplied by the state suffice to pay 
only miserably low salaries for a faculty 
inadequate in numbers and _ consisting 
largely of young and inexperienced teach- 
ers. Conditions in other states are no bet- 
ter. University teachers of the lowest 
grade have spent six or seven years in time 
and several thousand dollars in money on 
their special training for their work and 
are paid less than the average plumber or 
bricklayer. This is the intelligent and far- 


seeing provision which democracy is now 
making for its future leadership! 

The cause for this condition is not far to 
seek. While the habit of going to college 
has been rapidly outgrowing public sup 


? 


pv 
what it means to offer higher education free 


rt, the people in general are ignorant of 


to all. The advantages following from a 
college education attract more and more in- 
dividuals, while the public who pay the bills 
do not see corresponding advantages for 
the general good. College-goers outgrow 
population and wealth. The leisure class 
xo to college without regard to intellectual 
ability or moral responsibility. The crowded 
conditions reduce the quali Vy of work. The 
university becomes a cheap school and turns 


out a cheap product. 


REMEDY TO BE FOUND THROUGH PUBLIC UN- 
DERSTANDING OF THE UNIVERSITY'S 
PLACE AND WORK 

The remedy for these conditions must be 
a social remedy undertaken with under- 
standing and solely with a view to the pub- 
lie welfare. The university as such has no 
claims, no interests to be protected. The 
cry for better salaries for professors will 
be no more effective than the plea for better 
livings for the clergy unless the professors 
serve a real and a recognized purpose in 
society—unless the higher edueation is 
undertaken by the democracy as a necessary 
instrument for its own upbuilding. When 
the people state for themselves their intelli- 
gent purpose in higher education, the uni- 
versity will become as prosperous as the 
people it serves. 

The purpose of democracy in its whole 
public-school system is to secure a citizen- 
ship intelligent, fair and just, and socially 
responsible. The purpose of the university 
is to train this sort of citizens for places of 
leadership in science, industry and govern- 
ment. The university is not directly re- 
sponsible for the intelligence of the body of 
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their university work. In one state uni 
versity in one year sixteen per cent. of the 
freshman class failed to meet very moderate 
standards of scholarship. Counting living 


T! 
il 


expenses, the waste of the students’ me 


and the expense of instruction, it cost 
nearly one hundred thousand dollars to find 


out that these students were not able 


+ 


» do 
university work. A greater loss is found in 
the fact that these students crowded the 


classes, lowered the tone ot the recitations, 
and took the time of teachers which should 
have been riven to eapabl students. The 


community ean make its university vastly 
more useful by sending only capable stu 
dents to be instructed. 

In addition to health and moral charac- 
ter, university work requires intellectual 
ability, plasticity of mind, and inde pe nd- 
ence or originality of thought. Plasticity 
and originality ean be tested only in the 
later years. Selection of students in the 
earlier years can proceed only on the basis 
of intellectual ability and moral power. 

The failure of both the examination and 
the certificate plan to find the students who 
are most promising material for higher edu- 
cation suggests that search has not been 
made for the qualities or faculties that are 
most important. In both plans our ma- 
chinery has tested chiefly the powers of 
memory-reproduction in the applicants 
for admission. The more important facul- 
ties of sense pereeption, of sensory diserimi- 
nation, of association, of judgments of like- 
ness or unlikeness, of cause and effect, et 
cetera, and the power to put to use under 
new conditions the facts and _ processes 
which have been acquired during school 
work, these faculties and powers have 
scarcely been tested at all. To a great ex- 
tent this oversight will be made good under 
the new plan of combined certificate and 
comprehensive examinations lately adopted 
by Harvard, Yale, Prineeton, Mount Hol- 
voke, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley, if the 


examination questions are wisely framed. 
Kor the determination of the student's 
strength in certain directions we shall have 
to await the further development of the 
methods of mental measurements upon 
which psychologists are now working with 
so much promise of valuable results. It is 
the duty of our university authorities to 
carefully study these methods and to make 
use of them in the testing of candidates for 
admission, as rapidly as this ean be do 
with safety and profit. 

No form of tests before entrance can with 
quite infallible aceuraey distinguish candi- 
dates who are capable of higher education 
from those who are not. Candidates who 
would fail in their freshman year ean be 
detected and should be prevented from en- 
tering the university. If allowed to enter 
they only waste their time and their par- 
ents’ money. Their short stay in the uni- 
versity gives them neither pleasure nor 
material advantage and when they leave 
the institution they or their parents are 
sure that they have been unjustly treated. 
These students feel disgraced by their fail- 
ure and on returning home become centers 
of criticism and enmity against the univer- 
sity. I am not speaking now of careless 
idlers, but of actually incapable students. 
Such students can be discovered before en- 
trance. It is a great injustice to them to 
allow them to enter the university only to 
meet more bitter disappointment later. 
The state should not allow its university to 
waste its resources teaching these incompe- 
tents for several months, only to have them 
turn against it because of their own failure. 

The evidence on which the acceptance of 
candidates is based—certificate, personal 
statement of secondary school principal, 
examination in certain subjects, psycholog- 
ical tests, and whatever other tests—may 
best be secured at the several preparatory 
schools in the spring at the least expense to 
the university and with a minimum of 
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res the eolleges of liberal arts must con 
tinue to be spent in teaching some of these 
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most hopeful prospect at the present t me 
is that the development of the junior col 
leges in connection with high schools will 
result in relieving the university com 
munity of the congestion of freshman and 
sophomore classes engaged with these stud 
ies. In the course of time the university 
must insist—in order properly to serve the 
interests of a democratic societvy—that its 
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censure from that very publie which we 
university men now blame for urging the 
indiscriminate crowd students into 
‘our’’ classrooms. 

Vitally connected with this, however, is 


After adequate 


have ber ll rat 


the study Ol special fitness. 

methods of entrance testing 
vised and applied, it will be unsafe to say 
that any st ident who has passed those tests 
Is wholly unnht tor some tine « university 
work until careful inquiry is made into 
both his general ability and his strength 
along special lines which may fit him for 
some particular field. The writer has long 
been convinced that a large proy 
men never find the vocations for which 
their natural or inherited talents best fit 
them. Our universities have neglected or 
performed very poorly one of the most im- 
portant of their functions, namely, to dis 
cover the peculiar talents of their students 


and guide them to the work for which they 


are best fitted. Faculty adviser systems 
have gone little farther than to point out 
the relationships of fields of knowledge and 


What 


the student needs to know is the relation of 


what studies support one another. 


his studies to the activities in life into which 
he must enter and what studies will support 
and develop his inborn faculties. Not ‘‘vo- 
cational guidance’’ in the narrow and econ- 
ventional sense, but personal guidance in 
the sense of advice and enlightenment di- 
rected toward the full development of his 
faculties and the realization of his possi- 
bilities, this is one of the chief duties of the 


university toward the student. 


CULTIVATION OF THE BEST TALENT 

Another important step, having to do 
with the most vital problem before the uni- 
versity, has received less attention than it 
deserves. This is an effort to adapt uni- 
versity instruction to the various types of 
students and to eultivate and develop the 
+n] 


best intel 


lectual talent of our students. 


The state has nowhere made provision for 


highest development and hence the 
rreatest Value and use fulness Ol ItS most 
pable children. l'rom sentiments of 


kindness and merey we maintain hospitals 
and asylums for defectives and dependents. 
In the publie schools great efforts are being 


made for the special instruction of the ab 


normal and retarded pupils, while seldom 


has anything been done to take advantage 


of the exceptional talents of the brillant 


p ipils. Instead, they are retarded and dis 


couraged US Sitting in the Same Glasses with 
the mediocre and even mentally subnormal 


} 


pupus. 

Is this negligence and shortsightedness of 
+] },] ] ] 1 } + 
the publie schools made good by the univer 
SILV in 1ts higher edueatio! scares ly to 
the slightest degree. Thes yung n ind 


women who are born with nervous systems 
eapable of the finest cultivation are the su 
preme hope and dependence of modern civ- 
illization, and we are doing almost nothing 
more for them than we do for the student 
who barely escapes being sent home for 
poor work. 

For a large part of our students the 
rreatest value of their college education 
will come from inereased knowledge and 
deepened sympathies. These will profit 
most from comprehensive courses which 
give them the known facts and accepted 
The inter- 


ests ot society will be best served by this 


laws in various fields of study. 


group of students if they combine with stu- 
dent activities and social experience a 
knowledge and appreciation of modern 
thought and ideals rather than a superficial 
acquaintance with the seientifie methods by 
which facts are discovered, knowledge cre- 
ated, and thought stimulated. 

Other large groups of our students have 
the type of mind and personality to fit them 
for doimg things in the world of action. 
These care not so much for the discovery of 


principles or laws as for the application of 
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struggle for existence going on 


the 
fast and furious from day to day, we, an 


with 


enlightened modern nation, have not at- 
tempted to proy de for the highest develop- 
ment of those who are most capable of deal- 
ing with the problems of strategy, of equip- 
ment and of sustenance. 


TALENTED YOUTH WITHOUT MONEY 


We have 
tion ol students. 
had 


ng and administration, 


not yet finished with the selec- 
Readers, especially if they 
in university teach- 
doubt if the 

n previous paragraphs 
attained in American 


he attained it 


have experience 
may 
ideals expressed 
universities. 


all or the 


can he 
They can readily 


majority of the best intellects among the 


youth of the land can be brought into the 


university. They can be attained if the 


heeomes intelligent enough to 


aT in W ith deliberate ehoice of students pro- 


I 


those of eX 


vision tor the edueation of 


cellent ability who have not the financial 


to go to college. The money spent 


means 
by every state university in trying to teach 
those who fail for lack of ability, would pay 
the living expenses of a considerable num- 
ber of students of the highest order of abil- 
ity. Out of a thousand freshmen students 
one hundred and fifty or three hundred of 
the 
without any expense by fifteen or thirty 
would the head of their 

Think what that would mean for the 


weakest and worst eould be replaced 


who stand near 
class. 
state! 

The university should select each year 
by entrance examinations which really test 
mental caliber, the best one fourth of the 
every stu 


admission. To 


candidates for 
dent in this group who is too poor to go to 
college the university should be able to offer 
a scholarship sufficient to pay living ex- 
penses; such scholarships to be held as long 


as the students maintained their standing 


in the upper one fourth of the class. Think 
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what the state would gain by the education 
each year of many of the best of 
school graduates who do not now go to col- 
lege for lack of money! 

Is democracy capable of the self-direction 
Here is 


7 
Leaders are 


nece ssary to self-perpetuation { 
one finger-board on the road. 


literature, 


necessary not only in thought, 

teaching, medicine, law, but also in bus 
ness, in industry and in government. Shall 
we open the means of training for this 


leadership only to those who select them- 
selves and who have the money to pay their 
Shall we use the 


expenses 4 pubhe re- 


sourees in the rain eftort to make leaders 


of incapable youth who seek their own ad- 


vancement, while we neglect those f ei- 
eptional abilitv whos onlv fault is that 
1 parents are poor, or—perhaps dead 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


almost every 


° ’ . ’ . ° 
the university s Iunads are Inadequate tor 
. i 


every state 


the work which its faculty and officials 
think should be done. No amount of dog 
ging legislatures will secure adequate sup- 


port until the people understand the value 


I 

of the university. A clear understanding 
and a feeling of mutual confidence must be 
established between the people and the uni- 
versity. Confidence can not be established 
on the part of the university as long as ap- 
propriations depend upon good times, polit- 
ical harmony, ascendancy of the favorable 
party, a special campaign by alumni, or 
ipon any consideration other than the work 
which the unive rsity has to do and the effi- 


Neither can 


part of the people be 


Cie) iu th M h ch it is 
confidence on the 
established so long as the university accepts 


} 
hig! 


all students who graduate from 


schools. makes a show of its crowth and 
bigness and depends for its appropriations 
lectures. the work of its 


upon extension 


agricultural department and glowing ac- 
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While these sums could readily be equalled 
by private endowment, it would be a econ- 
cowardice for a 


fession of weakness and 


democratic state to accept private dona- 

tions for the ordinary purposes of its uni- 

versity. 

fune 
the 


sufficient public support ean 


There are, however, certain specific 


tions of the university for which a 
present time 
not be obtained and in providing for which 
men of private means should find the great- 
est satisfaction. Hospitals for instruetion 


medical 


and 


and res arch . laboratories. equip 


high V spec 


1 


ment materials for alized 


lines of scientific investigation ; endowment 
of professorships in special fields of science, 
literature or government; endowment of 
the library for any of these special fields; 
these are a few of the ways in which private 
wealth could contribute most effectively to 
the future public good. For the immediate 
present, until the state awakens to its duty 
and its own interest, no greater benefac 
tion could be made than the endowment of 
living-expense scholarships for youth of the 
state who stand at the head of their classes 
for intellectual ability, but are unable to 
ro to college 
INTELLIGENT ADJUSTMENT OF SUPPORT TO 
FUNCTION 

One further suggestion as to university 
support. A certain measure of the health 
and strength of a democracy is found in 
the 


When more money is spent to support instt. 


distribution of state expenditures. 


tutions for defective and criminal elasses 


than 
more social effort is going into unprodue 


for higher edueation, it means that 


tiveness and wastage than into the means of 


and betterment. In the institu- 


pr ress 


? 


tions which absorb more than one sixth of 
the expenditures in the writer's state, many 
of the insane, feeble-minded, criminal and 


Incorrig ble inmates owe their misfor une 
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to hereditary causes. Their character could 
be predicted from a knowledge of their par- 
and their birth could be prevented by 
Even 


ents, 
control marriages. 
the blind 


preventive measures now well 


suitable over 


+ 


many of owe their condition to 
neglect of 
Moreover, many feeble-minded 


allowed 


understood. 


and other defectives are freedom, 
and these contribute, by illegitimate births. 
to the never-ceasing stream of new inmates 


Meant me the 


support d 


univer- 
} 


for our institutions. 
not be 
legislature 


sity ean adequately e- 


cause each must divide avail- 


able funds between it and the state institu- 
tions. No object to the 


maintenance of institutions for all existing 


one e@an proper 
unfortunates, but the state should take defi- 
of de- 


illegiti- 


nite steps to eradicate the evils 


bauchery, feeble-mindedness and 


macy, 


to obviate the misery and suffering 
of thousands who ought never to be born, 
and to save the waste of crime and sickness 
At the same time 
the 
citizens and 


that now burdens society. 
the state 


higher welfare of its 


must turn its attention to 
normal! 
the greater development of its institutions 
which make for progress and human better- 
Additional expenditures are to be 


but for 


ment, 
made not only for the university, 
eommon schools, for high schools, and for 
a great variety of vocational and trade 
schools. 


What 


properly 


funds would be required by a 


constituted university can be 
determined only when we know with some 
degree of accuracy how many youth have 
capacity for university education and how 
many graduates of real university training 
are needed in the community. Many pres- 
ent university students would find facilities 
opportunities better suited to their 
talents in trade 
Many others might better go into business 


law 


and 


voeational or schools. 


with a briefer training. Many who try 


or medicine might better be steered away 
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three ies, like the Kiski- 


minetas Springs School, which have been 


high-grade academ 


proved to be maintaining as high standards 


as the first-class high school, would natu 


rally be treated as the graduates of a first- 
In order to maintain its 


class high S ‘hool. 


standards the college 


own is compelled to 
rive examinations to anv other desiring ad 
mission to college, even if he comes from a 


full four-year high school, but one which is 


not listed as first-class at Harrisbure. be 


cause of some more or less minor deficieney 
in meeting the requirements. 

In the case of the graduates of first-class 
secondary schools all the languages through 


the various commissions and national or 


ganizations of teachers, both collegiate and 
for them the 


academic, have had outlined 


} should be 


ringe and scope of work whie 


covered in each preparatory year. Thus 
there is unity of opinion that in Latin the 
first unit, or first year’s work, should in- 
elude the ground work study of the gram- 
four 


third 


reading of 
War; the 


mar: the second year the 
books of 
the reading of 


‘ , ad 
Cesar’s Gallic 


six or seven orations 


year, 
of Cicero; and the fourth vear, the first 
six books of Virgil’s “neid. To be sure 


Latin authors of approximate difficulty in 
reading may be substituted for any of the 
preceding with the proviso that the amount 
read be equivalent to the original amount 
outlines are in 


just suggested. Similar 


vogue for French. German. Greek and 


Spanish. Committees, constituted both of 
college and secondary school teachers, have 
made up these requirements, which are fol- 
lowed and doubtless weleomed by all con- 
the 
guages the exact texts are not specified, 
but 
ing degrees of difficulty in appreciation, 
are substituted for the various years after 
the first, 
eareful drill upon the grammatical work. 


cerned. To be sure. in modern lan- 


certain types of literature, with vary- 


which in every ease includes a 
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at the high-school 
grams of study and the entrance require- 
the 


shows decided harmony 


A cursory glance pro- 


ments outlined in college catalogues 
in accepting the 
limits laid down for the different languages. 

In spite of the fact that my preliminary 
remarks would indicate a simplicity in 
units in language 


evaluating entrance 


there are a number of drawbacks. In the 
first place, what is to be done with a fresh- 
man who has had but one year of a foreign 
language ? 
[ believe, 


view the study of a foreign language for a 


[It is universally acknowledged, 


that from a pedagogical point of 
year does not amount to very much and is 
lete. At Allegheny College 


we do not ae ept 


really incomple 
one unit of a foreign lan 


unless further work is continued in 


] 


language. This means virtually that 
a student who has taken one year of Latin 
in the early part of his high-school course 
and then dropped the subject sacrifices that 
unit. On the other hand a few are allowed 
to graduate from high school with one year 
of German or French. Though this is un- 
fortunate it may be the best that can be ar- 
ranged for in the program of a few stu- 
dents, especially at the beginning of their 
senior year. Then, again, if the student is 
not planning to enter college a year of 
French certainly would give him a fair 
reading knowledge, although I doubt if the 
same can be said of a year of German. 


But, whatever may be the reason, it is cer- 
tainly a serious question as to how to ac- 
cept the student with one unit of a foreign 
language and not make him suffer unneces- 
sary hardship. What to do with him is more 
serious still. If he desires to continue in 
that same foreign language it seems a real 
waste to allow such a student to begin the 
Besides, 


the first year’s college course in each lan- 


eollege. 


language over again in 


guage does and ought to cover considerably 
more ground than the first year in high 
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in the college catalogue the explanation of 
requirements in English takes up nearly 
as much space as all the rest of the subjects 
In this depart- 


ment especially does it seem to the writer 


for admission, 


accepted 


that the poorest teachers are to be found 
if one is to judge by the slovenly work of 
their students. Ilere again I would empha- 
size the need of dignifvine the teaching 
professi for « ntly y would-be 
te rs feel that they n not teach 
anvt relse they certainly can teach Eng 
lish Ithough they have no real eall for 


more atten- 


tion than any other in the secondary-school 

irriculun 

lurning to the modern languages ne I 
ber 1 hoy il sign is sho | V tn re 
cent attitude « the Modern Languag 
lea rs of the Colleges and Secondary 
Sol of the Middle States and Maryland. 
Just two years ago this fall at their annual 
} r oat f { Colleae * New York 
I \ interested delegate much in favor 

the action taken \ ‘+h looks forward to 
the oral requirement in the modern | 
ruages before a student is accepted even 
on the basis of the certificate pli n. This 
will bring about at least one good result, 


the 
ondary schools 
result for the 
the oral test. 


very much 


teachers in modern languages in seec- 
An added hardship will 
eollege teacher who gives 
This, however, need not cost 
time for a brief reading in the 
foreign tongue and the writing of a short 
dictation would determine the ability of the 
eandidate in oral work. 
Guy E. SNAVELY 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, 


MEADVILLE, 


THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE CITY 
SUPERINTENDENT 
THe expenditures for publie education 
in most cities to-day are more than that of 
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In 


nearly all cities a higher salary is paid to 


all municipal undertakings combined. 


the city superintendent of schools than to 
any municipal official. When one considers 
the importance thus attached in our cities 
t that edu- 


on is now being held by nearly all in- 


to education and the further fac 
cat 


telligent men state rather than as a 


as a 


municipal function, it is difficult to 


stand why in twenty-six states the city 
superintendent is without legal status. 
And even in the remaining states, with 
SIx or seven exceptions, the powers and 
duties delegated by the state to the city 
superintendent of schools are altogether in 
id qu leaving him merelv the ry t o 
the le il hoard \ th I tl , 2 »d rect o | 
g n to the state 

But the movement Is 1 lly gaining to 
nvest the vy superintendent, throu 
state | } lefinite Nowe n ree I 
sibilities. Nearly all t twenty-three st s 
that have conferred | vers upon 
superintendent have so within the t 
ten years, 

In several of these states the city suy 


intendent has been given specific 
administration and supervision. 


to nominate and recommend teachers has in 


eight states been granted him by law; in 
five of these states he may also dismiss 
teachers, but his action must be ratified 


by the board. In fifteen states he possesses, 
solely or jointly with others, the power to 
certificate teachers. Recognizing that the 
selection and arrangement of subject-matter 
eall for a high degree of technical knowl- 
edge, the legislatures of eight states have 
made it the duty of the city superintendent 
to recommend text-books. In six of these 
eight states the superintendent has also the 
power to formulate and construct courses 
of study, subject to the final approval of 


the board. In order to prevent interfer- 


ence on the part of members of the board in 
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tendency to view education more and more 


as a state function and less and less as an 


affair of the local community. Since the 
of all the children of the 


is becoming a vital concern to each citizen, 


state 


education 


the administrative heads of the several city 
school systems of the commonwealth ar 
being invested with power by and charged 
with responsibility to the state. As a con 


sequence, the superintendent 


board are beginning to occupy coordinat 
relations as agents of the power that created 
[ h of then i status similar to that of 1 
state superin endent of s ols and tl 
governor or state board « education in 
states her the Ttorme! Ss | int 1 } T! 
latter. 

The seeond te ndeney that is rapidly giv 
ing the city superintendent a legal status 
is the growing realization of a greater n 
ecessity for and a greater possibility of ex 
pert control: a greater necessity heeause 


" le» . 
constantly becoming 


d more complex, and a greater 


education is more 
portant an 
because an increasingly larger 


possibil Ty 
number of superintendents, equipped with 
the requisite 
technieal 


tendency 


philosophy and 
This 


is also reenforeed by a slowly 


educational 


knowledge, are available. 


developing social intelligence that is begin- 


ning to realize that the real will of the 
people in a demoeraey is not the will of 
the majority, but the will of those who 


know what will most effectively promote the 
common good and that, consequently, the 
experts that are equipped with the knowl- 
edge as to what is best in education must 
be charged with its control. 

There is a third factor contributing to- 
ward definitely and specifi cally preseribing 
This 


is the desire to fix responsibiliy in the man- 


the duties of the city superintendent. 


agement of all public affairs. For as publie 


activities, including education, become mul- 
tiplied and differentiated, it 


becomes in- 


AND 
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creasingly more urgent to fix responsibilit 
by concentrating power into the hands of 
few men. 

In no state vet, through the statutes « 
icted, have the separate and correlat 
powers of the superintendent and board 


been definitely and fully enough defined 
First of all, it should b ade explicit 
the school le that the powers t] 
board are to be a st wholly restricted 
to legislation Kurthermo. 1T ! ild 
‘learly expressed that the superintendet 
s to be the executive officer of the board 
ind the manager of the school SVS ! All 
technical kr ledge, should be s] 
ind unequivocally delegated to t supe! 
intendent and his staff These powers 
should b 

1. Nomination and dismiss te 
ers. The board should be wit it power 
to appoint or dismiss teachers that | 
not been recommended for appointment or 


dismissal by 


2. The establishment of 


schools, the reconstruction of the program 


of studies. the revision of the course of 
study, the introduction and changes 
text-books, the classification and promotion 


of pupils, and the maintenance of regular- 


ity of attendance to be undertaken by the 
board only upon the recommendation of 
the superintendent. 

3. Supervision of the instruction in the 


schools and after-training of teacher 
t. The direction of educat 


ional 


ineluding medical inspection. 


5. The selection and purchase of physical 
equipment, including sites, and the super- 
of the 
maintenance of 


approval of the board. 


and 
subject the 
This task the 
larger cities should be performed by a busi- 


vision eonstruction, repair, 
to 


in 


buildings, 


ness manager, selected by and responsible 


to the superintendent, 
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Su 1 1 wit r ers under his super 


vision.’’ In the exercise of nearly all the 


powers outlined above it should be oblig 

tory on the part of the superintendent to , 

consult all those within the school syst 

who possess expert knowledge. It may b a 
necessary to provide by law for the ap ed 


pointment of an educational council and of lized, pr 


committees of teachers. Moreover, it may y be taught 


be advisable that these councils and com- s rs ¥ their first t r 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue New York City board of superintend- 
ents has nominated J. Herbert Lowe for 
principal of Erasmus Hall High School and 
Horace Mann Snyder for principal of the 
Manual Training High School. 

In Boston on March 30 Frank P. Speare 
was inaugurated as president of Northeastern 
College, the for the 
combined schools maintained by the Young 
Men’s The 
theme of the exercises was “ Education after 
the War.” 
gram, in addition to President Speare, were 
President Lemuel H. Murlin, of Boston Uni- 
George W. 
Young 


name recently chosen 


Christian Association. general 


Among the speakers on the pro- 
Mehaffey, general secre- 


Men’s Christian 


Payson Smith, state commissioner 


versity ; 
tary of the Associa- 
and 
of education of Massachusetts. 

Proressor W. 
plied science department of the University of 
Shetteld, elected 
The vaeaney arose through the appointment 
of Mr. H. A. L. 
Board of 
Fisher will eventually return to the university. 


tion, 


Riprer, principal of the ap- 


has been vice-chancellor. 
Fisher as president of the 
Education. It is expected that Mr. 

Georce Hersert Paumer, Alford professor 
of philosophy, emeritus, in Harvard Univer- 
sity, delivered the annual charter day address 
in the Greek theater of the University of Cali- 
March 23 


of the chartering of the University of 


fornia on the forty-ninth anniver- 
sary 
California by the state. 

Ex-SENATOR SUTHERLAND, of Utah, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to deliver a course of 
Blumenthal 


on the organization and powers of Congress. 


lectures at Columbia University 


Dr. J. DuncAN Spaetu, preceptor of Eng- 
lish in Princeton University, will deliver the 
commencement address before the graduating 
students of the University of Washington on 
June 15. Dr. Spaeth will be a member of the 
faculty of the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

W. E. Hoover, for many years superintend- 
ent of the Fargo (N. Dak.) schools, is to leave 
the state to make his home and engage in 


farming interests near Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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B. M. Hansen, formerly head of the manual 
arts department in the State Agricultural High 
School, 


school shops in Reno, Nevada. 


Jeach, N. D., is now in charge of the 


Marion A. Wricut has been elected head of 
the extension department of the University of 
South Carolina to Dr. Reed Smith 
who will resume his work in the department 
of English. 

Tue New York City board of education has 
voted against the proposal of the board of 


succeed 


superintendents to transfer Alexander Fich- 
andler from P. S. 168 to 109 as principal on 
the ground that he is a pacifist. 

Tue Teachers’ 
State Woman Suffrage 
following officers: Chairman, 
D. Blake; 


Strachan: 


Section of the New York 
Party has elected the 
Miss Katherine 
vice-chairman, Miss Grace C. 
Miss Adalina 
O’Brien. 


secretary, Kuhn; 
treasurer, Miss Ellen T. 


At Yale University the following instruct- 


ors in the Sheffield “Scientific School were 
promoted to assistant professorships: Arthur 
Joseph Hill and Norman Arthur Shepard, 


chemistry; Carl Frederick Schreiber, German. 
Arthur Kingsley Porter, B.A., at present an 
instructor in the art school, has been promoted 
to an assistant professorship of the history 
of art. 

Mrs. Louisa Loair, of Cambridge, has made 
a bequest of £1,000 to the University of Cam- 
bridge as a memorial to her late brother-in- 
law, William Wright, formerly professor of 
Arabie, and for the advancement of teaching 
Arabie in the university, in trust, to apply 
triennially the accumulated income to either 


a prize or scholarship, to be decided and 
awarded by the professors of Arabie and 
Hebrew, for the benefit of graduates of the 


university born in the United Kingdom and 
not being Jews. 

Tue John Jasper Memorial Committee is 
planning to provide, as soon as possible, a 
to the late John 
Jasper, formerly superintendent of the New 


suitable permanent tribute 


York City schools. Before determining upon 
the form of this memorial the committee is 


inviting all friends who desire to contribute 
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pital, itself built through gifts of $586,000 


from a number of different benefactors, and 
$80,000 expended during the year by 
of Miss Ellen B. 
foot econ 
building, ete., for the Seripps 
Biological Research at La 


THREE new committees of the American As 


Scripps, for a new thousand- 


rete pier, and museum 


Institution for 


Brown, Chairman 
Physies Hopkins; J. MeK. Cattell 
Columbia; J. M. Coulter 


J. S. Ames 
Psy« hol 


( hicago; = C 


Botany 


Janeway Medicine Hopkins; 


Joseph Jastrow Psychol. , Wiseonsin; A. E. Ken 
nelly Engin.), Mass. Inst. Tech.; G. N. Lewis 
Chem.), California; W. A. Nitze (Rom. Lang 


, Mass. Inst. Tech.; 
Yale; W. A. Oldfathe 

Parker (Zool. Har- 
Harvard; W. F. 
W oodbrid 


r 


Chicago; A. A. Noyes (Chem 
E. F. Nichols (Physies 

(Classies), Illinois; G. H 
Pickering (Astron. 
Cornell; F. J. E. 


Columbia, 


vard; E. C 
Willeox 
Philos. 
Committee 8, 
eee Chairman (Eng.), Michigan; F. W 
Chandler (Eng.), Cincinnati; T. D. A. 
(Zool.), Colorado; S. P. Duggan (Edue.), City of 
New York; T. C. Esty (Math. Amherst; M. B. 
Evans (German), Ohio; G. D. Hadzsits 
Pennsylvania; W. M. Hart (Philol. 
D. C. Munro Prineeton: G. C. 
(History Marion Talbot 
Chieago; E. L. Thorndike (Edue 
H. Wigmore (Law Northwestern. 
[tee d Function of Faculties in 
t and Administration.—J. A. 
Philos.), Ohio; Emily G., 
Wellesley; H. A. Bumstead 
Mek. Psychol , Co 


Hist.), Pennsylvania; C. 


Econ. 


y ; 


Summe Scho Oraganization.— 
Scott, 


( ‘ockerell 


Latin), 
California; 
History Sellery 


, Wisconsin ; Dom. Sci. 


Columbia; J. 


Leighton, Chairman 
Baleh Econ. 
(Physies Yale; J. 
lumbia; E. P. 
M. Gayley Eng. 
Wisconsin; 


E. Howard 


Cattell 
Cheyney 
California; E. A. Gilmore 
Medicine 
W. B. 
Physies), Mawr; C. H. Johnston 
Illinois; S. F. MacLennan Philos. 
Monroe (Edue.), Columbia; L. T. 


E. 8S. 


(Law), Theodore Hough 


Virginia; G. Eeon.), Nebraska; 
Huff 
( Edue. ° 
Oberlin; Paul 
More Persons 
Colorado; H. A. History Cornell; S. W 
Williston Paleon.), Chicago; \ B. 


Eeon.), Texas. 


Bryn 


Physies), Cincinnati; 


Sill 


We learn from the Cincinnati School Ind 


that the superintendents of schools in the cities 


AND 


ers torms part 
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Detroit. Columbus. 
d Cinein 


ld meetings several times a vear 


Ds | ‘] } 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 


Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis an 
nati will h 


On these occasions they will discuss the merits 


, 


an inspection of 


and faults noted as a result of 


the schools ln the city where the meeting 
eld. The consent of all the superintendents 
» this arrangement completes a project whic! 


id long been the mind of Superintende 
Condon, of Cincinnati, to whose t th 

Vy orgal ition ves 1ts existences \t } 
Superintendents’ Convent in Kansas Cit 


all of the 


administrators concerned, except | 
Kk. Spaulding, of Cleveland, who was 


ave their heartiest endorsement 


: : non 
conferences contemplated will 


burgh later in the school year. The superin- 
tendents will then visit the Pittsburgh schools 
hich dis 

A conference will sue- 
At this conference, a ful 
prob 


and will note the especial features v 
tinguish the schools. 
ceed the inspection. 

and frank discussion will deal with the 
lems and the advantages preset ted in an edu- 


cational way by the peculiar nature of the city. 


Ir is said that Mr. 
his plans for education reform in England 
is not likely to be delayed much longer. Mem- 
of the House of ¢ riven 


fommons wh 
special study to the subject fully expect 


Fisher’s announcement 


» have 
some 
changes in the system of pri- 


drastic present 


mary and secondary education. The raising 
is virtually taken 
“ half- 


It is anticipated further that attend- 


ol age to fourteen 


f the sche 
for cranted, as is the abolition of the 


ance at continuation classes for a term beyond 


; 


that age will be made compulsory, with the re- 
sponsibility placed upon the shoulders of the 
employer. The boy who showed promise at 
continuation classes would be given a better 
chance than he has at present of reaching a 
university, by a more liberal system of national 
scholarships. Sir James Yoxall denies a re- 
port that it has been intimated to the National 
that the 
tend to propose a treasury grant of £6,000,000 
Still, it is 


for teach- 


Union of Teachers government in- 
to increase the pay of teachers. 
understood that an increased scale 


of Mr. 


Fisher’s sche me. 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MODERN SCHOOL 

To tHE Epitor or ScHoon AND Soctrety: May 
I trespass upon your space in order to remove 
a misapprehension in reference to the meaning 
of a certain passage in my little pamphlet on 
“The Modern School” ? 
tion is the following: 


The passage in ques- 


It is perhaps worth while stopping long enough 
to show by figures the extent to which our current 
teaching fails. 
tell us how many of all the pupils who study Latin 


Complete statistics which would 


and algebra and geometry fail to master them do 
know that a large percentage 
these subjects try the 


not exist. But we 
of the better students of 
College Entrance Examinations, and that for these 
examinations many receive special drill in addi- 
tion to the regular teaching. Now in the exami- 
nations held by the College Entrance Board in 
1915, 76.6 per cent. of the candidates failed to 
make even a mark of 60 per cent. in Cicero; 75 per 
cent. failed to make a mark of 60 per cent. in the 
first six books of Virgil, every line of which they 
had presumably read and re-read; 69.7 per cent. 
of those examined in algebra from quadratics on 
failed to make as much as 60 per cent.; 42.4 per 
cent. failed to make 60 per cent. in plane geometry. 
What would the record be if all who studied these 
subjects were thus examined by an impartial out- 
side body? Probably some of those who fail do 
not do themselves justice; but as many—perhaps 
more—of the few who reach the really low mark of 
60 per cent. do so by means of devices that repre- 
sent stultification rather than For 
nothing is commoner in the teaching of ancient 
languages and formal mathematies than drilling in 
arbitrary signs by means of which pupils deter- 
mine mechanically what they should do, without in- 
telligent insight into what they are doing. It is 
therefore useless to inquire whether a knowledge 
of Latin and mathematics is valuable, because 
pupils do not get it; and it is equally beside the 
mark to ask whether the effort to obtain this 
knowledge is a valuable discipline, since failure is 
so widespread that the only habits acquired 
through failing to learn Latin or algebra are hab- 
its of slipshod work, of guessing and of mechanical 
application of formule, not themselves understood. 


intelligence 


Some readers of the pamphlet in question 
construe the above passage (page 6) as mean- 
ing, first, that I 
worse in Latin and Greek than in other sub- 
that 1 believe that the sta- 


consider “the situation is 


jects ” and, second, 
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tistics quoted sustain this opinion. Now, as a 
matter of fact, I do not assert that Latin is the 
worst taught subject and hence I could not sup- 
pose that the statistics quoted prove it. In the 
same context algebra and geometry are named 
in connection with Latin as poorly taught and 
on page 14, I say: 

‘* The 
difficulty. 


failure so great.’’ 


offers peculiar 


throual 


subject of mathematics 


Perhaps nowhere else is waste 
I used the figures in Latin, algebra and 
geometry as mere random samples to show how 
little real knowledge may result from prolonged 
drilling in these subjects even when a practical 
motive like entering college is behind it. Of 
course, Many candidates make a better show- 
ing. Nevertheless, if all candidates and all 
Latin subjects are taken together, 41 per cent. 
of the 5,979 who took the 12 different examina- 
tions in 1915 received less than 60 per cent. 
Since my pamphlet was published, State Su- 
perintendent Morrison, of New Hampshire, 
the ability of 
high-school pupils to translate a simple piece 
of Latin prose, has declared: 


after measuring fourth-year 


‘“The ability attained at the end of the fourth 
year is meager out of all proportion to the time, 
energy and money devoted to Latin study and 
teaching. ’’ 

The facts show that there is no basis for the 
contention that Latin should be generally re- 
tained because an effective technique for its 
And this in- 
deed is the point I was concerned to establish, 


teaching has been worked out. 


viz., “that it is useless to inquire whether a 
knowledge of Latin and mathematics is valu- 
able, because pupils do not get it.” 

As to modern subjects no conclusion can be 
reached until they have had as favorable a 
chance as Latin in respect to time allowance 
and emphasis. ABRAHAM FLEXNER 

New York, 

March 27, 1917 


QUOTATIONS 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF ELEMENTARY- 
SCHOOL CHILDREN IN ENGLAND 


Tue Board of Education has issued new 


Medical Grant Regulations, dated February 

















d has forwarded them to al education 
rities with a circular letter dealing wi 


ts in aid of the organization and super 
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ndustrial districts. In tace ot the ex 
nee of the work done through the medica 


treatment of sch ol children, it was d ficul 


to justify the inequality of the burden borne 
ditferent localities of the same city, a c 
m of things particularly well exemplified 
London, and in the new regul 


ard of education announces that it will make 


itions the 
horities during each 
neial vear in respect of the medical in- 
spection and medical treatment ol children 

tending public elementary schools and work 
ancillary to medical treatment. The grant 
will be made on the basis of work done in the 
previous year. If, in the board’s opinion, the 
provision be adequate, one half the total cost 
will be met by the grant. Grants will be made 
lso in respect of the medical treatment and 
care of children at day or residential open-air 
schools certified by the board of education 
under the Elementary Education (Defective 
and Epileptic Children) Act, 1899. The grant 
n respect of schools for 


will be made only 
children suffering from tuberculosis, debility, 
or pretuberculous eonditions, who, by reas 
of their physical condition, are likely to de 
it an open 


rive special benefit from attendance ¢ 


air school. [his provision puts open-air 


ame footing, as regards state 


fective, and epileptic children. Many 


ee 2 a 
these children are essentially salvable if gi 
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Both he and the organizer of physical train- 
ing should cooperate not only in regard to the 
training of children already suffering from 
detinite physical defects, but also in regard to 
the prevention of avoidable defects by means 
of exercises correctly taught and applied. 
The qualifications of the organizers are not 
defined, but it is said that a previous experi- 
ence of elementary school conditions should 
be looked upon as one of the essential quali- 
fications, at any rate in the case of a chief 
of the “* 
dish ” system is said to be necessary, as well as 


organizer. A sound knowledge Swe- 
personal experience in teaching children of all 
ages. As to the salaries of the organizers, it 
is stated that they should be adequate to at- 
tract 
suitable for their responsible position. 


and retain officers well qualified and 


This new departure of the board follows on 
lines which have already been traced out by 
some of the more energetic of the local educa- 
The reports of the value of 
the schools of 


healthy exercises, play and games, and swim- 


tion authorities. 
the systematic cultivation in 


ming, give grounds for the hope that the ex- 
tension of this work will bring similar benefits 
to the rest of The 
games of the town school child but a few years 


the school community. 


ago were confined to marbles, knickers, leap- 
frog and tip-cat for the boys, with touch and 
skipping for the girls, all good enough in 
themselves, but lacking in that they did not 
foster the well as such 
organized games as cricket and football, which 


social instincts so 
were the common possession of the country lad 
and the public school boy. The change brought 
about in the last few years through the enthu- 
siastic expenditure of time and energy by so 
many of the school teachers, has well earned 
this official approval—The British Medical 
Journal. 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
The Educational Review 

Edueational ideals most worthy of loyalty: Cassius 

J. Keyser. 
Cooperation in a school system: Frank D. Boynton. 
Failure to teach the foundations of liberty: Lucius 

B. Swift. 
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The introductory course in economics: Charles E. 
Persons. 

Work of the college entrance examination board: 
Wilson Farrand. 

Mathematics in the junior high school: David Eu- 


gene Smith. 


The American School—March 
National 


superintendence ; 


Edueation Association, department of 

Kansas City meeting: C. G. 
Pearse. 

Resolutions on military training; adopted at Kan- 

sas City by the department of superintendence: 

Randall J. 


Association of American Colleges; account of Chi- 


Condon. 


cago meeting. 

How the ancestor of the six-six plan worked in 
Chicago: A Chicago Veteran. 

The Malden plan of religious instruction: J. W. 
Searson. 

What is a publie library? Editorial Contribution. 

A unique institution; an adult day school: Max 
Loeb, 


The Ele me ntary Se hool Journal—March 
Edueational news and editorial comment. 
and 
school system: F. 8S. Breed and E. F. Down. 


Measuring standardizing handwriting in a 

The course in community life, history, and civies in 
the university elementary school, the University 
of Chicago. 

The practical in arithmetic: Mabel M. Richards. 


School Science and Mathematics 


An argument for the better teaching of mammals 
in zoology: Harold B. Shinn. 

A first course in zoology in the high school—con- 
tent and organization: Jerome Isenbarger. 

The amaryllis: Genevieve Monsch, 

Some personal experiences with general science: J. 
C. Gould. 

The percentage of oxygen in air: Erle M. Billings. 

Measurement of the horizontal component of the 
sarth’s magnetic field by a simplified absolute 
method: Lindley Pyle. 

Old and new methods of teaching chemistry in high 
schools: Oliver C. Short. 

Short stories of great inventions: A. L. Jordan. 

Recent tendencies in the teaching of elementary 
applied mathematies: J. R. Young. 

A mathematical contest: Edgar T. Boughn. 

Measuring the value of laboratory experiments in 
physies: G. W. Stewart. 

Acceleration apparatus: Roy C. Andrews. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE RELATIVE STANDING OF PUPILS IN HIGH ' 
SCHOOL, IN EARLY COLLEGE, AND ON exam! I af \ 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI nior year. | 
NATIONS ou? 


[HE purpose of this invests n is t : : s 
r some light on the relative effi rt tave x } 
mination method and the accrediting those who wer ites @ 

id of determining fitness for college work. will be some one barred t wi f admitt 
carry out this purpose it is the specitic would be the best man i re. It is a moral 
blem of the study to determine and « itrocity to d fitness h) a 

ire the relations between syst 

(a) Standing of students in the first two ~ Other studies in t] field? have pointed 

irs of college work and standing in high or the same eonelusions those reached by D 
preparatory schools; born and Thorndike, but as all of t] 

(b) Standing of students in the first two investigated different groups f individ 
vears of college work and standing on college and have emploved different met] 


trance eXaminations; and calluses thais veanlin com not 1 eiosactiell 
(c) Standing of students in high or prepara- Before we come to any conclusior 


tory schools and standing on college entrance aye more direct evidences For 
eXaminations. Dearborn shows that th a oe , 
Several investigations have alr ady been successful, but he does not 


made in this field, the most widely known of more suecessful than the met] f 
which are those of Professor W. F. Dearborn examination. Thornd 
at the University of Wisconsin and of Pro- tr: 
fessor E. L. Thorndike at Columbia. In his put pe does } 
study entitled “The Relative Standing of em would serve any bett 
Pupils in the High School and in the Univer- 
sity” 1 Dearborn found that there was a very}... mad 
close relation between the rank which a pupil 
held among his fellows in high school and the 
rank which he held in the same group in col- 
lege. The method used in this study was for 
the most part that of color correlation and the 


calculation of the quartile retention. Besides 


; . : ° 8 For example, ‘‘ Standardization of t S 8 
a . - 
1S, » Pearso coethiecient of correlation of rae 
this, the Pearson of Kansas,’’ by J. A. Clement 
1 Bulletin No. 312 of the University of Wiscon- 4 For example, H r 1.8 \ ss to 
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means of knowing the selective factors which 
are at work. It is quite likely, for instance, 
that a large part of the group of those who take 
the entrance examinations is made up of those 
who could not get into college by certificate. 

Thus it is clear that although each of the 
previous studies was an excellent and valuable 
contribution, none of them carried the work 
quite far enough. To make the final decision 
we must determine whether the success in col- 
lege of a group of students can be predicted 
more exactly from their success in high-school 
work or from their success on entrance exami- 
nations. This is the problem taken up in the 
present investigation. 

There have been adverse criticisms of the 
technique of the former studies, especially of 
those of Dearborn and Pettit. Professor F. J. 
Kelly, in his comprehensive study of marks 
and marking systems,® objects to the using of 
general averages of all a pupil’s work to “ de- 
termine his rank in both high school and col- 
lege, when the results are to be applied to the 
question of admission to college by accredit- 
ment,” because “ no college admits its students 
in that way.” He also objects to the fact that 
neither Dearborn nor Pettit took into account 
the differences in the marking standards of the 
various schools from which the students came. 
The bearing of these criticisms on the present 
study will be discussed in connection with the 
report on the handling of the data. 

The individuals for study were chosen at 
random from the junior and senior classes at 
Harvard University. Over 300 were selected, 
but later eliminations reduced the number to 
253. There men were graduated from more 
than 30 different high and preparatory schools. 

The data used consisted of the records of the 
chosen individuals (a) in their high-school 
work, (>) in their entrance examinations, and 
(c) in their work of the freshman and sopho- 
more years at college. The records of the 
high and preparatory school work were ob- 
tained directly from the schools, and the other 
data were supplied by the college office, 

There. are four particular problems in- 


5 Kelly, F. J., ‘‘Teachers’ Marks,’’ Columbia 
Contribution to Education. 
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volved in the handling of these data: (a) the 
defects of percentile grades as commonly used; 
(b) the use of general averages of grades; (c) 
the translation of literal to percentile values; 
(d) the equation of grades from schools hav- 
ing different marking systems, so that the data 
may be commensurate. 

Little need be said about the first of these 
problems. We are all aware of the fact that 
the percentile system of grading is a far from 
perfect one, and its limits must be kept in 
mind. It is necessary, however, in a mathe- 
matical handling of data such as is used in the 
present study. 

The objections to the use of general averages 
have been previously pointed out. It hardly 
seems that these objections are valid. While it 
is true that no pupils are admitted to college 
on the basis of a general average, there is no 
reason why this should not be done if the 
method proves a good one. At least, there is 
no reason why rank should not be expressed on 
the basis of such averages, as they are obtained 
from the marks on the basis of which the pupils 
are admitted. Furthermore, it is quite likely 
that the person who examines the record of a 
-andidate for admission to college gets in his 
mind an average of that candidate’s work, al- 
though he does not calculate it mathematically. 
It is also true that in a relative study of this 
kind it is of little difference how ranks are 
determined, provided only that they are deter- 
mined in the same way for all the individuals 
concerned. 

The translation of literal to percentile values 
was necessary in the case of all the college and 
examination grades, and in some of the school 
records. The grades given in the college work 
are recorded by the letters A, B, C, D, E and 
F, but the college has a table of numerical 
(percentile) limits for the values of the letters. 
In each case the mid-point between the nu- 
merical limits for a literal value was em- 
ployed. The error involved in this equation is 
probably small, and is probably overbalanced 
when a large number of cases is concerned. 

Some of the schools also had a set of per- 
centile limits for their literal grades, and when 
this was the case the mid-point between the 
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